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I, is, in a way, quite proper, that ” layman 
should be asked to write this note on one of the foremost 
artists in the meagre field of our contemporary sculpture. 
It has been the irony of our history that India lost her 
proud tradition of the art of sculpture in the British or 
modern period, while in Europe sculpture had come to 
acquire its importance in its pure form. When, inspite of 
its official death, Indian art became somewhat self-conscious 
and revived, primarily through the artistic urge of the 
Tagores and the. theoretical leadership given by lovers 
of Indian culture like Havell and Woodroffe, it was painting 
which opened its eyes. Not that sculpture was left out 
of the cultural programme ; as a matter of fact, the Indian 
Society of Oriental Art encouraged and employed in 
Calcutta fine practitioners and teachers of stone and wood 
carving of the Orissan tradition. But for a number of 
obvious reasons, this particular medium did not flourish 
very well. And there was always the prestige of academic 
sculpture as taught in England. However, inspite of that, 
the Bengal resurgence could produce Devi Prosad Roy 
Chowdhury, who is both a painter and a sculptor with an 
official status. 


Since then, we can feel proud to have at least a few 
sculptors, Prodosh Das Gupta, Ramkinker Vaij, and Sankho 
Chaudhuri, among others. As far as | know, Ramkinker, 


who is also a painter came to be known as a sculptor earlier 
than the rest. And he seemed to have got out of the 
confusion of media which makes sculpture feel like paint- 
ing and painting aspire after sculptural effects, and in 
short, both appear to be more literary than plastic or 
chromatic. 


Prodosh Das Gupta, who will cover half a century this year, 
had the advantage of an ordinary course of university 
education before he started to take lessons in sculpture 
from Hiranmoy Roy Chowdhury and then Devi Prosad 
Roy Chowdhury, and finally had an orthodox training in 
the Royal Academy, London. When he came back, he 
could look upon his own vocation and on the problems 
of sculpture in general, with a fresh eye and the vision of 


a modern world. 


But his discovery of himself as an artist and the problems 
of his own work was not an easy triumph. Indeed, if it 
had been facile, | am sure, it would not have much of that 
urgency and tension which make our aesthetic satisfaction 
in his work so durable and serious. And with Prodosh, 
we find, sculpture in India became serious, adult. Foun- 
ded well on technical equipment, his approach to his 
work has never been whimsical. He does not indulge in 
distortion for its own sake or in playful affectation. He 
relates the form of his sculpture, however abstract, to the 
purity of his own self-conscious urgency of vision of the 
objective world. 


It was only right that Prodosh Das Gupta’s development 
took years of questioning and experiments. That he 
started from the base of a solid academic realism was 


really his good fortune. Much of the work of our modern 
and modernistic artists has no body because they have not 
cared to acquire the solid foundation of the academic 
technique. They have nothing to break aw ay from. The 
interest in abstraction and pure form and all that, turns 
out to be too slick, too superficial without this early 
phase of training. It was a good thing that Prodosh 
started with an admiration for Sicard and Despeau and 
Bourdelle. And it was in the fitness of things, that his 
explorations should have historically arrived ‘at a signi- 
ficant point of his development, w hen he was commissioned 
to make a study of Rabindranath Tagore. 


That began a new phase. And quite aptly, the artist 
turned his artist’s vision on life as people around him 
actually lived. It was in his work that the horrors of war 
and the consequent Bengal Famine of 1943 found its 
figured expression. I still think the artist himself is a 
little too harsh on his work of this period. He came to be 
afraid that the content of his sculptures of this phase was 
catchy enough to rouse easy emotions, and he came to be 
almost suspicious of their popular appeal and ‘the favour- 
able press reviews’’. Some of these pieces may be guilty, 
as he soon felt they were, of emotional excesses. But 
| don’t think he is quite fair to call them bordering on 
sentimentalism. At any rate, we liked the artist’s 
sympathy and courage to deal mah, real life in terms 
of art. And those of us who are used to the literary 
drama in D. P. Roy Chowdhury’s sculpture were not 
at all upset. And, ‘after all, emotional excess is much 
more | life- enhancing than an enforced fear of warm 
humanity. Prodosh, moreover, never succumbs to the 


merely literary. 


Prodosh however went forward and his next measure of 
artistic progress was desirably enough a heightened self- 
consciousness regarding basic forms. His work of this 
phase does give us great satisfaction to look on and on and 
round and round at their rotundities, their cylinders, 
their ovoids. And surveying with the quick eye of 
memory, | recall something of the aesthetic pleasure we 
derived from the work of his next phase, upto the middle 
fifties, with their definite preoccupation with abstract forms 
and their relations. And the definiteness comes from his 
artistic mastery and adult humanness, both together. 


| am not quite sure of the work he has done since then or 
if he has been able to continue his productivity, in the 
midst of official routine work. I hope, we will soon 
have an opportunity to witness the work of his present 
maturity. And it will be our rewarding joy when a 
masterly sculptor like Prodosh Das Gupta shows us how 
to reconcile the dichotomy of modern art, so that the 
abstract body is vitally, organically one with the urgent 
realism of the perceiving mind. 


That one can legitimately expect from Prodosh Das Gupta 
this resolution in his maturity which does not reject but 
resolves and reconciles the split, is quite clear from the 
varied and original work already done by this power- 
ful sculptor. It is a pity that it is not possible to enjoy and 
appreciate a sculptor’s work in photographs while painting 
does convey something of its innate form and even colour 
in reproductions. Sculpture in the round, whether 
stone or bronze or even plaster has to be seen from various 
angles, going round and round, though one particular 
angle may provide the most definite aspect of the artist’s 


vision. Therein lies the joy of sculpture, in its dimensions 
of plastic physicality. And that is all the more true of a 
sculpture when it is large. Size to be sure is no essential 
criterion in aesthetic judgment, but optically human as 
we are, the monumental quality of a work of art, may 
not be intrinsically enhanced, but at any rate is definitely 
made obvious or immediate, when the work is large scale. 
The proof lies in the superb work of In Bondage, with 
its negro strength. 


I know I am not quarrelling with Prodosh Das Gupta, who 
in his very interesting preface to his book “My Sculpture’ 
has touched upon this question, Everybody will agree 
with him. Prodosh is justly cross with his critics— There 
had been occasions when critics would appreciate a small 
composition of mine and would add immediately: “It has 
a tremendous monumental quality. How magnificent it 
would look had it been, say, ten feet high’’ I have always 
given such admirers a ary “ans It is easy to suggest a 
height in the sky, but w ho is going to pay for the materials, 
and for the food end the clothing during the long time the 
sculptor has to work upon it? Who would buy it when it 
is executed? Indeed, who would provide the sculptor 
with the space to keep it, if it remains unsold ?”’ 


However, let us move away from this unpleasant truth of 
the situation in our world of art. I recommend heartily 
this Preface and also the explanations which this artist 
gives us about some of his best pieces of work in this 
volume which contains fifteen examples of his fine crafts- 
manship. It is a rare opportunity to find an artist ex- 
pressing so well his own opinions and interpretations of 
his own work. It helps, though that does not mean 


that everyone will have to agree with everything the artist 
says about each of his oeuvres. I still remember how I 
had enjoyed most of these sculptures. Naming of names 
is quite senseless in this case; moreover, it is bound to 
be invidious. But I cannot forget the sensuous muscularity 
—so important in sculpture, of many of these pieces, for 
example, the abstracted figure of a woman’s torso in three 
masses enclosed in one form, or the figure of a seated 
woman, or the recumbent Bengali mother swinging up 
her child on her legs. Indeed the sculptor’s loyalty to 
the specific demands of his medium—mass, volume, soli- 
dity—is never lost sight of, even when he chooses a real 
life or social theme, whether the women pound corn or 
gossip together or sit in the intimacy of condolence, a 
common sight among East Bengal refugees. And while 
agreeing with the artist about his ‘Food Queue 1944’’, 
I must draw attention to the composition power of 
Clamour, where he has largely succeeded in reconciling 
the drama of the social theme with his own formal 
urgency. Similarly, it was a brilliant idea when Prodosh 
introduced the barrel in his Miss Barrel. 


Perhaps I overemphasise this sense of solidity, of visible, 
tactile physicality, but that is surely the essence of good 
sculpture, and we are hungry for visions of physicality from 
our artists. It is so rare among us. Even our painting 
usually seems to deal with the disembodied. This must 
be one of the major reasons why sculptors are so rare in 
India. And the work ofa sculptor of Prodosh Das Gupta’s 
stature therefore, takes on a heroic significance, 


One can see that he has not relied on sudden bouts of 
preoccupation with so-called inspiration of pure or abstract 


art, but has worked hard tor it. His portraits testify this. 
Nirode Majumdar, Paritosh Sen, Shantul Gupta or Rathin 
Maitra or Martin Kirkman are excellent pieces of portrait 
work, fulfilling the demands of sculpture and at the same 
time the demands of the faces and the personality formed 
by, and forming, the faces. Sometimes, Prodosh can use 
his model very well and in a brain-wave bring out the 
suggestion of age-old associations, such as the deep mythos 
of Jesus. Just as he can look at forms in Nature and 
transform them through his medium as in the Cactus. 


| knew his work when he lived in Calcutta and fought out 
his artist’s struggle, and the figures that he did on his own 
or on commission could be seen in his house and his studio- 
cum-godown. And then he joined the Government Art 
College and broke new ground as a teacher of sculpture, 
Surely, Delhi should not be a deader and deadlier place 
than Calcutta and we need more work from this master 
who can carve out or add to and express his vision of the 
forms of man and nature. 


Sculpture is perhaps the art form where India had excelled, 
much more than painting, and it is reassuring to find young 
artists like Prodosh putting new life into this almost dead 
art. Naturally, he brings the self-conscious individuality 
of a modern artist into this very old medium. His canons 
of art are, as they should be, of the contemporary mind in 
India to-day. But his love of the body,—of man, woman, or 
trees links his work with the great tradition of Indian sculp- 
ture. There is no essential aesthetic conflict between the 
art of India of the past and the demands of modern art, with 
its emphasis on the individuals, conscious concern with 
canons which have to be discovered anew and with a 


frightful honesty or purity of purpose with every single 
S J / / o> 
work. Prodosh Das Gupta’s work adds to our genuine 
enjoyment of art, and, further, it helps us to realise this 
truth. 


Bishnu Dey. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


Born in Dacca in 1912, Prodosh Das Gupta 
graduated from the Calcutta University in | 932. 
He took up sculpture in the same year 
and received his first training under two 
distinguished teachers, Mr. H. Roy Chowdhury 
and Mr. D. P. Roy Chowdhury at Lucknow 
and Madras. He was awarded the Guru 
Prasanna Ghose Travelling Scholarship by the 
Calcutta University, enabling him to study 
sculpture at the Royal Academy of Arts in 
London, under Mr. W. Macmillan R.A. during 
1937-39. He studied later for some time in the 
Ecole de Grand Chaumiere, Paris. His studies in 
the academic tradition for which the Royal Aca- 
demy is famous and his constant touch with the 
more liberal trend of Paris helped him in gaining 
a broad and balanced view on sculpture. On his 
return to India in 1940 he set up his studio in 
Calcutta. 


In 1950 Das Gupta went twice to the South East 
Asian countries to gain a first hand knowledge of 
the arts of those countries and to assess for him- 
self the extent of influence of Indian Art there. 
The same year he was appointed Reader in Sculpture 
in the University of Baroda. But in 1951 he was 
called back to join as Professor of Sculpture in the 
Government College of Arts and Crafts, Calcutta. 
In 1953 he represented India in the International 
Sculpture Competition held in London. He is 
a fellow of the Royal Society of Arts, London. 
In 1957 Das Gupta joined The National Gallery of 
Modern Art, New Delhi, as its Curator. In 1959 
he visited the U.S.S.R. as a member of the Lalit 
Kala Akademi’s Artists Delegation. He presided 
by invitation over the 1960 Congress of the Inter- 
national Association of Plastic Arts in Vienna: 
he was also elected as a member of its Executive 
Board. Member of the General Council of the Lalit 
Kala Akademi. Address : Curator, National Gallery 
of Modern Art, Jaipur House, New Delhi-! 1. 
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